Professor I. I. Prezent, the representative of the Lenin
Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the U.S.S.R., issued
an order defining what each member of the staff was to take
on the journey: so many kilograms of personal baggage.
Sleighs were obligatory. No pillows or blankets, there would
be no room for them. Instead, the staff were advised to make
themselves overalls padded with down and feathers from
quilts and pillows. When these overalls were worn, the feath-
ers protruded through the cloth and the wearers presented,
a strange sight. Yakubtsiner dubbed this outlandish clothing
"chanticleer costumes."
The train left on January 17 and took a long time to
creep to the lake. The fifty kilometres seemed as long as
the distance to the moon.
At last the steel road ended.  Then came the ice.
Before dawn, on January 22, a "caravan" of motor trucks
started on its journey to   the   "mainland"   and vanished in
the gloom of   wintry Ladoga.
But some of those who left Leningrad did not make the
journey across the ice; they died in the overcrowded freight
cars: G. A. Rubtsov, the greatest pear specialist in the world;
the child of T. Y. Zarubailo (he himself was in the army);
the wife of P. N. Bogushevsky, and he did not long sur-
vive her.
Yakubtsiner was taken from the train at Zvanka; they
thought he was dead, for three months he lay at the Volkhov
Hydroelectric Power Station and another three months in
hospital in Yaroslavl.
. . . And when the last truck raced off across the ice and
the last farewell call "We'll meet again!" reached the shore,
I. I. Prezent, Doctor of Biological Sciences, dragged himself
back into the freight car. Reclining on the seat and fitfully
dozing, he saw the hoarfrost glistening in the corners of the
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